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ESSAY ON THE INTMVIEW BETWJEEN 
HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

(Concluded from Page 229, No. III.; 

WE now come to the answer of 
our hero to the earnest soli- 
citations of his afiiectionate spouse. In 
this he is made to show all the greatness 
worthy of the man, who, in the VIII. 
book, of the Iliad, fears not Diomede ; 
who is the principal performer in so 
terrific a scene at the end of book 
XH. who i(i book XIV. and other 
places, bravely contends with valiant 
Ajax; and in book XVI. slays Pa- 
trocius. 
" Quaque ruit, non tu tantum terreris, 

U lyase; 
" Sei fortes et\aiXa I taotum trabit ille ti- 

moris." 
On his part is admirably evinced 
a firmness of mind not to be over- 
come by the strongest temptations ; 
jind at the same time, a heart susce[)- 
tible of the tenderest emotions of 
natural affection. "How," says Cu- 
chullin, " can I behold Bragela to raise 
the sigli of her breast ?" He feels as 
a husband and father; but coolly con- 
siders his duty, as a man and a pa- 
triot. The «wor/>«trj<E predominates 
over everything; yea, the very love 
he entertams for Andromache, the care 
he has for Astyanax, the regard he 
holds for himself and friends, are all 
absorbed in it, and increase the heat 
of his martial spirit. He spurns the 
appellation of a coward, and resolves 
to preserve inviolate that fame hi- 
therto unspotted. His bosom beats 
high for the glory of his ancestors, 
and the honour of his family ; yet he pro.- 
pcrly expresses bis superior attach- 
ment to his wife, by declaring, that 
the fall of Troy, the destruction of 
his father, mother and brothers, would 
excite hi him no such sorrowful feel- 
ings as her tate, when toiling a slave, 
and made the subject of Grecian insult, 
FASt'fisfoir »(*aP u'Ttovtiu is worthy 
ot particular observation, as a dignified 
figurative expression, which receives 
ample justice from the translation of 
Mr Cowper. "Ihvsunof peace and 
liberty lor ever se"t." Ibe juul ex- 



ultation of the Grecians over help- 
less weakness is truly the language uf 
nature ; and ber manner of feeling their 
insults, and desire of possessing such 
a husband as Hector to break her 
servile chains, are,extreroely well con- 
ceived. His part is made to con- 
clude with the prayer, that the tomb 
may receive his lifeless body, rather 
than he should live to hear 'her cries 
or see her tears. This is the strongest 
manner in which alfection could be 
e.xprest, and i$ a proper return for 
her declaration in line 410. 

He now in transport of passion, 
turns to the child, which, fearing the 
warUke dress and aspect of its father, 
evades his grasp, and $eeks shelter iu 
the nurse's bosom. Here every minute 
circumstance is introduced, without 
in any degree lessening the sublimity 
of the piece, 'the three characters 
are made to stand in full view be- 
fore the eye. The reader sees the 
endearing fears of the mfant ; beholds 
the parents' smile, whicii was wont to 
rise on more joyful occasions ; ^ees 
the father remove the terror-causing 
obj.ect, and fondling his son ; and hears 
him address the gods in his behalf. 
He prays that he may receive strength, 
even more than had his father; that 
he may be crovyncd with glory, and 
bring tome to his mother the spoils of 
victory. Jt b not only natural, but 
reasonable, that a father, who is con- 
scious of good or great qualities in 
himself, should wish them to descend 
to his son, to hottour posterity, and 
projit mankind after his death. Tims 
it is witli Hector; he is proud in the 
hope of his spn's greatness. The same 
kind of parental pride is exemplified 
in the yroi-ds of Ossian fo his son -. 

"And Oscar, terrible wert thou, my 
best, my greatest Son ! I rejoiced iii my 
secret soul, when bis ' sword Hained over 
the slain." 

And also 

"His rcnon-n will bfe a sun to my 
soul in tlie Hark hour of my departure." 

Hector returns the child to the arms 
of Andromache. The smile of joy 
inspirfcdbjher infant rises on her ciicek, 
but is suddenly checked by the stiii" 
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of grief, which is incomparably ex- 
pressed by C^amfvoiv y'Kx<rti9(i, 
" bmiling through her tears." Ovt'r- 
■whelmetl with confusion, she shfttls 
the tear of sorrow ; and Hector again 
addresses her in a tone of sympathy 
combined with fortitude. He exhuys 
her to he cheerful, and piously to 
submit to llie will of the Gods ; fur 
tnat without their direction, nothir.g 
could happen. Here a proper dis- 
tinction may be seen, between the 
duty of a man and that of a wo^iian : 
he "desires h«r to g« home, and in- 
dustriously attend to • lier domestic 
concerns ; white he goes to perforni 
in the held, what is the duty of ail 
men, and particularly ot ltim»tlf. '1 his 
is exa<tly consonant with tjie spirit 
of tlie Grecian laws, which prohibited 
their won<eii on pain of death to at- 
tend the Olympic games, and other 
public places, lest they should be 
too far seduced from tlieir proper 
sphere of life, buch is the appropriate 
language of Hector, 
" And to the field goes bej where tvery 

nid as a proi)het wtep what itfortsaw, 
III Hector's wrath." 

The conduct of Andromache is also 
strictly becoming; for, notw ititstand- 
all her reluctance, she is obsequious 
to her husband's will. This well cor- 
responds with what Shakespeare gives 
as the duty of a wife : 

'' Such duty as the subject owes tlie 
prhioe. 

Even such a ivom'an oweth to her hus- 
band.'* 

Her final departure is finAy des- 
cribed by Erry jTaM^oufVH, flaX«?f>v 
>'«T« /dtitfu yirjaa. " Sli« casts a 
longing, lingering look behuKl." This 
is extremely signiiicant of her fond- 
ness ; and her weeping conveys to 
the mind a full idea of her condi- 
tion. A scene nearly as affecting is 
in Shakespeare's Heliry VI. on tlie 
patting of Queen Margaret from Suf- 
folk, with whom she was secretly in 
love: 

" Oh! let me intreat thee cease; Rive 

me thy hand. 
That I may dew it with my mournful 

tears ; 
Nor let the riiti of heaven net thispl^x-e. 
To wash away my- woeful monuments. 



Oh ! could this Viss be printed h» thy 

hand. 
That thoa mizhtst think on these lips 

by tile seal, 
Tbiouph w'hou) a thousand sighs are 
bieatti'd for thre." 
Go, speak not to me j even uow be- 
gone — 
Oh ! go not yet—Even thus two friends 

eoiideinn'd, 
Eiubrace and kiss, and tak« ten thoii- 

and leases, 
Loatber a hundred times to part than dii. 
Yet now farewell, and farewell life witii 
thee !" 
There here seems to be rather 
more passion than on the part of 
Andromache, which is certainly u 
fine stretch of the author's imagina- 
tion.; but it seems to fail short of 
the latter, in regard to natural strokes 
and winning arguments. The (eelipj^.^ 
of Sutfolk also, are more easily over- 
come than would be consistent with 
the character of the magiianiraous 
Hector. 

But certainly our author's introdtr- 
cing the child along with the moilier, 
gives the piece much additional pa- 
thos. It more immediately sunuuons 
forth the father's k-eliugs with those 
ot the husband ; and gives a variety 
of represenlallon, which brings the 
sceue la admirable perfection. A si- 
milar passage may be quoted Irom 
(Vsian, whose exalted genius, in ma- 
ny instances, seems to have been 
congenial with that of Homer. 

" And is Cuchnlliu fallen ? Mourn- 
ful aiv Taia'it walls, and sorrow dwelU 
at Dun^caich. Thy spouse is left aim. e 
in lu-r youth ; the son of thy love i« 
alinie. He shall come to Bragcia, abd 
ask her why she weeps. He sha 1 n't 
his eye.*, and see hi.s father's swu'd. 
Whose sword ii that? he will say, and 
the soul of his mother is sad." 

But to return. Her grief is strong- 
ly depicted in the sentence, where, 
when arriving at home, she raises 
the ytov T-t.friTiv. Despair per- 
vades the whole house ;^ and they 
raise the cry of grief. This is ex- 
tremely natural among servants, who 
were tond of their generous master ; 
and the sad forebodings of their 
minds are all i-ealized In book XXII. 
where, notwithstanding the earnest 
dissuasions of both father and mother, 
he waits the attadv of .Vchilles, and 
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falls a victim to his strength and 
cniclty. Andromache, when employ- 
ed agreeably to Hector's injunction, 
hears a doleful cry from the tower. 
She is mightily agitated, and goes to 
seek the cause. She beholds her 
Hector cruelly dragged towards the 
tieet of Greece. Her part here is 
yipported in a manner strictly con- 
sistent with her words and actions 
during the interview. And on this 
occasion also, Hojner displays such 
vast power over the passions, that we 
are compelled to say, he is indeed the 
favourite of nature, who has access 
to her inmost recesses, and is full 
luastcr of her deepest secrets. 

To show, a little farther, the pro- 
priety of Andromache's character in 
the interview, may he adduced the 
the lines oi Virgil, where .Eneas comes 
to her, while making her yearly of- 
fering to Hector's ashes: 
" Ut me consptxit veiiienteoi, & Tro- 

ia circuiH 
Arina auiciis vidit, magiiis exterrita 

moiistris, 
Rirignit visxi in medio; calor ossa re- 

llquit ; 
Libitur, & longo vix tandem tempore 

fatur : 
Vcrane te facies, verus mihi nuncius 

alfirs, 
Nate Dea? vivisne ! aut, si lux alma 

recessit, 
Heetor ubi est > Dixit, lachrymasque 

etfudit, & omiK'tn 
ImpFevil clamore locum. ""if 

The misery which she felt at her 
fnture lot, is also pathetically express- 
ed, when she says, 

" Offclix una ante alias Piiameia virgo, 
Htvs'ilein ad tumulum Troj.B sub moejii- 
liiis altis 

* But wbcii, at nearer distance, she 

btbelJ, 
My sliining ariimur, and my Trojan shield, 
jAstonisli'd at the sii;lit, the vifal heat. 
Forsakes hor limbs, her veins no longer 

beiit; 
She faints, she falls, and scarce refcov. 

. erin? strength, 
Thai with a falt'ring voice she speaks 

at Icniftbj 
•* Arc you alive, OIi goddess born !" 

she said, 
" Or if a chosl, then where is Hector's 

shade >" 
At this she rai.-ed a loud and frightful cry. 



Jussa iiiori ; quae sortitus non pertulit 

ullos, 
Nee victoris heri tetigit captiva cubile !"* 

evidently amounting to a declaration 
that she would have suffered death, 
rather than have submitted to tlie dis- 
agreeable lot of connection with 
Pyrrhus. 

Her lasting affection for Astyanax 
is also elegantly shown in hev words, 
when bestowing to young Ascanios 
some vestments of hei own working: 

" Cape dona extrema tuorum 

O mibi sola mei super Astynactis imago ( 
Sic oeulos, SIC ille manus, sic ora ftrebat ; 
Et nuncsB<piali tecumpubesceret «;vo,"f' 

I come now to observe, that this 
episode, from the situation which it 
holds in the poem, has a peculiarly 
fine effect, by relieving the reader 
from the gloomy cloud, which a con- 
tinned round of battles, has collected 
in bis mind. He kis yet found lit- 
tle ill the character of Hector, but 
the bold animated general ; and when 
he is wrought up to a high pitch of 
martial ardour, and himself almost be- 
gins to thirst for blood, his soul is. 
finely mellowed by this inimitable 
scene of domestic love and tender- 
ness. It may be said to operate on 
the mind as well adapted music be- 
tween tlie acts of a tragedy And 
it gives so favourable an impression 
of the husband, the wife, and the sot*. 
that during the remainder of the poem 
they continue to be objects of the 
higliest interest. The attthor too is 



* Oh ! only happy maid of Priam's 

race, 
Whom death delivered from the foe's 

eu\bra(:e ! 
Commanded on Achilles' tomb to die, 
Not forced like us to hard captivity. 
Or in a haughty master's arms to lie. 

f " Accept," she said, " these monu- 
ments of love. 
Which in my youth with happier hands 

I ttovf ; 
Regard these trifles for the giver's sake. 
Tis the last present Hector's wife tan 

make, 
Thou cail'st my lost Astyanax to mind. 
In thee his feauires a'ld bis tbrin I tind y 
His eyes so sparkled with a lividy flame, 
Sncli wer*: his mottousj such was all 

liis frame ; 
And, ah ! had heaven so pleased, his 
years bad ticcu the same." 
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su/Rciently cautious, lest Hector's 
iiravirig tlie field should delegate 
from bis military character; for he is 
careful to show that he did so for a 
grneral piirf>ose, and tliat lie deter- 
mined, wliile performing this puriial 
duty, never to lose sight of the pub- 
lic cause. 



For tfie Biifust M<mthiy Magazine. 

ON LANGUAGK. 

THE wish has been somewhere ex- 
pressed, that philosophers had 
presided at the first formation of lan- 
guage, in consequence of wliich, it 
was supposed that it would have been 
better adapted to express our ideas. 
I5ut it may be safely asserted in reply, 
tliat the advantage of this would have 
been small indeed, except philosophers 
had continued unwearied watchmen 
through successive ages, over all the 
changes and additions to which lan- 
guage, fi'oia the very nature of tilings, 
is liable ; and this we know to be im- 
possible. Let the original system of 
language have been what it might, 
time in its progress woHld have wrouglit 
so many changes in it, as to have tlirown 
obscurity over its origin. Languageisal- 
lowedly deficient, yet perhaps the cause 
of this is not to be sought f(jr so much 
in its own nature, as in the ignorance, 
dishonesty, inaccuracy, or indolence 
iif man. Politicians and casuists so in- 
tangle right and wrong, that plain men 
ave puzzled, and, speaking at random, 
frequently use one word for the otiier. 
Divines, in the search after truth, will 
preach and publish defences for those 
Who promise one thing, and resolve 
to do another.. ..nay.. ..they will assert 
this to be not only excusable, but to 
be what should be tlone ; and while 
nieo of plain understanding cbrislen 
this Equivocation, they will assert il to 
be integrity. 1'be profession of the law, 
which, if w'e may judge by the practice 
ot its professors, opcoiy avows and en- 
joins every pcrver>ion possible of hu- 
man language,«iust not beiiieddledwilh 
bore, both because it is a kind of noli 
me tangere business, and because the 
instance bro»i:glit from the preceding 
science, conclud«sa/(7rft'<ire against this. 
Hence we may safely infer, that while 
the passions and iiiterc-its of men coii- 
tijiue, language mu-i be irflueuctd, 



its stability impeded, and consequently 
uncertainty prevail in a greater or less 
degree. 

We may, however, proceed too far 
in asserting the defectiveness of lan- 
guage. '1 iie ordinary purposes ot lite 
seem very s-atisfactorily managed by it, 
and, as (after all) they are most im- 
portant, as concerning the great mass 
of mankind, we may, with more pa- 
tience suffer the exercises of ingenuity 
with wliich ^ e are occasionally treated 
in the learned professions. Jiven lliis 
abuse might in a gi-eat measure be re- 
medied, if writers on debattfable sub- 
jects would proceed by mutual agree- 
ment to define every term that may 
be ambiguous in its meaning, aiui to 
adhere to, and to inculcate tLo use of 
it so defined. In this very necessary 
work of definition, if the primitive 
meaning of the word can be traced 
and preserved, there will be great ad- 
vantage in an illustration relro-spec- 
tive,_ as well as prospective ; and as the 
proper untlerstanding of ancient au- 
thors, whether classic or others, is fre- 
quently of the utmost importance, that 
plan of investigation, wliich at oiict: 
embraces tiie past and the future, 
should be kept in view. Those, who 
are conversant in critical studies, must 
often have experienced the confusion 
consequent on investigations imperfed- 
ly conducted, and have often felt bittef 
regret at the prevalence of the preju- 
dice, whicti has condemned the study 
of words as mere trill hig, and unworthy 
of a philosopher. That the unthinking 
jiart of mankind should have enter- 
tained such an opinion should not sur- 
prize us: but we may be allowed to 
express' aslouisbnient. when we find, 
that those, who make higher preten- 
sions, should join in tlie thoughtless 
outc:ry. When we consider, liiat the 
most extensive acquaintance with every 
branch of science, a dee[) research 
into antiquity with its customs, man- 
ners, laws, pursuits and opinions, a 
nrathematicai precision of mind, with 
what is rarely found in the sanieperson, 
«ljust discernment of the lime wben 
we may depart from that precision, 
aji intimacy with matters in geuerai 
thought too minuteto deserveattejition, 
whicb yei the judicious will find of great 
importance, a vigilance never weary 
ot catching even the whispers around 
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When such tKinj^ are found indispen- 
sable in the investigation of words, 
shall we pronounce that iuvestlgaliou 
a trifling pursuit ; ami when we lind a 
sii.ilful etymologist, shiili we not receive 
him with duerespectj rather than trciit 
liis useful labours with thouglitless de- 
rision > 

In such pursuits men have sliiinltled. 
This must be expected: let us not, 
therefore, reject their labours ; nor 
despise the high attainn\e.ils of a Vai- 
lancey, because he is bowed by tiie 
law of human infirmity. 

Were it necessary to establisii 
the importance of this pursuit more 
strongly, we might observe the sub- 
ject in a different point of view, ami 
having hitherto considered the rare 
tjualiricatlons hidispensabie for an ety- 
mologist, we might consider also the 
important effects constantly produced 
on the minds of men by the proper or 
improper application of words, and in 
a thousand instances establish the full 
and deep importance of Mitabeau's 
assertion, that " Words are things." 
But, perhaps, our readers will tliink 
enough has been said on a subject in 
general so little interesting. We 
would, therefore, direct their atten- 
tion to this curious fact concerning 
tongues, that in proportion as they 
ascend into antiquity, and preserve 
t!ie simplicity of their origin, they are 
foirnd to possess in a great measure 
that accuracy which philosophers have 
wished for. 
The modern European tongues of Cel- 
tic origin have been little examined, he- 
cause of the great darkness in wiiich 
the parent tongues have been involved : 
while those of Latin origin, as the 
Italian and Spanish lead us to their 
stock, in which we iind a contirinalion 
of this position, 'llie Latin tongue pre- 
sents many roots; when we extend 
our view to its parent, the Greek, the 
facility of derivation encreases; but 
when we arrive at the Hebrew, which 
some have thought to have been medi- 
ately the source of the preceding, we 
find a tongue so preserving its simpli- 
city as on a slight examination to re- 
solve itself into about 200 roots. Of 
the words derived from them, the ma- 
jority, even at this day, bear before 
them such marked signdiiJance iu tlieir 



meaning, asdirectstheattention to some 
observable qualities in the thing nam- 
ed, and warrants the supposition, that 
the name was assigned, not at ran- 
dom, but deliberately aaiX intention- 
tiily. 'ihus from the root, gad, io 
iissault or rush on, comes cedi, a 
kid. A irgil in Georgic II. 530, will 
lurnish a good cdmment on this : 

PiriKues que in graiuiiie \sst\ 

itJer se ndyernts hiPtanittr cornihits ha:itt, 

liuUiiig tvith aifvfst horns. 

'I'hc kith- sport n anion on the juyliil grass. 

I'rom, cimla, to labour to faintness 
comes, cJ(ak, an ornament wrought 
wilh labour ami pains, 

" While the pule artist plies the sirkii/ 
trade." 

A search of this kind would present 
many unexpected views of the naturef 
and qualities of things, and afford a 
striking proof, that those who affixed 
thwe names must have been allen- 
li ve observers of nature : for example, 
liie word, ar, signifies to flow ; one 
of its legitimate offspring, auk, light, 
has been named thus evidently from 
observations coiTesponding in result 
with those of modern philosophers, 
who have denoiiiinaied it a fluid. 

'Ihe Hebrews were by their reli- 
gious, which was also their political, 
constitution, separated from other na- 
tions. The study of their law, which 
prescribed their civil and religious du- 
ties, was their only learning j and they 
weic consequently, in the ortliiiary 
acce|>tation of the -word, an illiterate 
people. '1 heir trades seem to have been 
few, and principally those connected 
with husbandry, which was their chief 
pursuit. Hence from the connection 
that is founil ever to ^xist between 
the, manners of a people and their 
language, the Hebrew tongue must 
have been, as w« find it, very sim- 
ple and circumscribed, yet free from 
the various fluctuations, to which 
all tongues have been subject, that 
have been exposed to the operation 
of causes from wliich the Hebrew has 
been exempted. 

It presents to us then an interest- 
ing and valuable subject of contem- 
plation : we cin, through it, approach 
nearer to the origin of language, aiul 
better inspect its primitive niechan- 
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ism, than through any other tongue 
yet known: and so t'al" as research 
Has gone, it establishes for this tongue 
the claim of pregnant accuracy of 
meaning, in the terms of which it is 
composed. 

Considering the subject a little far- 
ther, we must be led to grant to this 
people the praise of close observa- 
tion ; we should hence be induced to 
receive, with respect, the fruits of 
this observation, and to follow the 
clue, their labours seem to offer. The 
word above mentioned, aur, seems 
to hold out an invitation to search, 
and has in fact been the origin of these 
rellections. Aur, is plainly the source 
of<t!»fand ofr, and «wa;from which 
we may justly infer, tliat some con- 
jicction has been supposed to exist 
between the (iuids, air and light. 
Ovid in his description of Chaos im- 
plies this strongly m tlie words, " Lw- 
CIS egeiis aer" air devoid of light, as do 
the remarkable words of Virgil, .^n. III. 
1. tiOO, "Cixli qnrnbJk lumen." An 
experimental investigation of this 
jiiight furnish some new facts, while 
at all events, we can only remain, 
where we are ; for notwithstanding all 
that has been done ni the investigation 
of light, it is still no more than dark- 
ness visible. 

Rockvilk. A 



To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
" Bellaque niavibiis detestata." 

HOH»CI!, ODE,i. LrS. 1. 
SIR, 

DACIER and Sanadon, in their 
conimeutary on this passage, ex- 
plain matres, in an extended sense, as 
signifying inalrons or women respec- 
table for years or high rank. I'he 
latter goes still further, and endea- 
vours to include young unmarried wo- 
men under this expression ; " because" 
says he, " they have equal reason to 
dislike war, which exposes their lovers 
to danger.'' " I'his," he adds "height- 
ens the beauty of tiie expression." 
In my opinion, if it be permitted to 
dissent from sucli high authority, the 
beauty of tlie description is rather 
diminished by viewing it in this light. 
War is dreadful to women, but more 
particularly to mothers, whose feel- 
uigs are so sensible to the dangers of 
a favourite child. The image wlii'ii 

EELFASr MAC. NO. IV. 



the poet wishes to paint, is greatly 
heightened by being thus shown in 
the strongest pohit of view. In like 
manner, Virgil, to complete the Jior- 
rors of the alarm soun<fed by Alecto 
to excite the Italian states to arms, 
concludes with a similar image, 
** Et pavidO! niaCres pressure ad ul)cra 
natos." 
Tills has been closely copied with 
great success by Akeuside, who ii- 
iiislies his description of a storm by" a 
similar image ; 

" A lid ever y muther closer to her breast 
Pressfcs her child." 

In this latter instance the eifect is 
produced by a different cause, which 
diminishes the grandeur of the idea. 
It is caused by sympathy, not by ter- 
ror. Viewing the sliipwreck from the 
shore, the spectators have but a se- 
condary view of the danger, lessened 
by that tincture of selfishness so beau- 
tifully described by Lucretius, 

" Suave mare magno tuibantibus ajqiio- 

ra ventis, 
E terra alterius magnum spectai-e taliorem; 
Mou quia vexari quenquani est jucuiida 

voluptas, 
Sed, quiliiis ipse malis careas, quiacer^ 

nere suave est." 

" 'Tis pleasant when the .«eas are 
roiish) to stand 
And view another's danger, .safe at land ; 
Not 'cause he's troubled, but 'tis sweet U> 

see, 
Those cares and fears from wliifli our- 
selves are free," Creech. 
It may be a confirmation of theo- 
pinion that the maternal feeling was 
the object in Horace's mind if we 
consider that it has befu a favour- 
ite tlieine of many poets : it is in- 
ileed so natural and so atl'ectihg, that 
tlioitgh often repeated it never 
cloys by the repetition. In an IJrig- 
Ifsh song, the author of whicli 1 ilo 
not recollect, we have the same idea 
of the parental Etxiety during the 
absence of a favourite child, con- 
veyed to us in the following lines. 
The tender mother knou-R no joy, 

l*(it bodes a tliousaud hniirK, 

And sickens for her darlina; hijy. 

When absent fioiii her a'rnrs. 

If you think this ob';ervatioii wor- 
thy of notice, have the goodness to 
hisert it in ydur .Magazine. \oMr^) 
&c. P 
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